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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Problems of Philosophy, or Principles of Epistemology and Meta- 
physics. By James Hervey Hyslop. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1905. — pp. ix, 647. 

The main contentions and most general points of view of this very 
elaborate treatise may be briefly indicated as follows : Epistemology 
is a special ' orthological ' (normative) science, one of a group which 
includes also hygiene, aesthetics, deontology, and jurisprudence (see 
the classification, p. 27). It is defined as 'science of the condi- 
tions of conviction' (p. 58), the principal object of which is 'the 
determination of criteria for the rational acceptability of certain judg- 
ments as facts. ' The leading antithesis in epistemological theory is 
that of idealism and realism, the one denying, the other affirming the 
ability of the mind in knowing to transcend its own states. Idealism, 
in the sense defined, is logically solipsism, a doctrine theoretically 
irrefutable, but one which nobody, probably, has ever seriously held. 
' Objectivity, ' of some sort, is a rational postulate in all thinking. 
The cognitive process is characterized, broadly, by two distinct func- 
tions, apprehension, or the immediate awareness of presented fact, and 
judgment, or cognition proper. Judgment involves categories, prin- 
ciples of connection and interpretation, and one of these in particular, 
the category of cause (to which that of substance is, in a way, subor- 
dinate), refers the present 'phenomenon' to something other than 
itself as its ground. Even if the ' phenomenon ' be regarded as noth- 
ing more than a fact of consciousness and the ' other ' as but another 
fact of consciousness, the judgment of cause (and substance) still im- 
plies a transcending of the immediately apprehended fact. To the 
indefinite ' otherness ' of the objectivity secured by the principle of 
causality, the sensory datum of space gives clearness. The criteria of 
truth (validity) are various, since truths are manifold. In formal 
logic, quantity is a negative criterion (Dr. Hyslop accepts the ex- 
treme Hamiltonian doctrine of quantification), the primary test here, 
as elsewhere, being the subject's own ' perception ' of the truth. In 
apprehension, knowledge — if such it can be called — is absolute. 
But in judgment also, so long as the reference is to particular presented 
fact, we have the certainty no less absolute of some kind of reality 
other than the immediate datum of consciousness. The criterion of 
general truth is perception of identity of conditions. This identity 
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cannot be asserted a priori, and there can consequently be no guaran- 
tee of necessary and universal truth, except in mathematics and in 
judgments of a formal type, e. g. , definitions. In a world of change 
the only evidence of identity is found in observation of actual uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence ; accordingly, empirical gen- 
eralization "will be mnemonic or that of simple enumeration, but is 
not previsionary or predictive beyond a certain degree of probability ' ' 
(p. 256). 

Epistemology ends with the insight that ' knowledge ' is a process 
transcending itself (p. 333), but decides nothing concerning the 
nature of objective reality. This is the task of special sciences and of 
metaphysics. Epistemology prepares the way for a clearer discussion 
of metaphysical questions, but does not condition their solution. This 
distinction is insisted on. Hence it is maintained that idealism and 
realism, the principal antithesis in epistemological theory, have no es- 
sential bearing on the questions of spiritualism and materialism, the 
principal antithesis in metaphysics : an ' idealist ' may be either a 
materialist or a spiritualist, a materialist may be either an ' idealist ' or 
a 'realist' (p. 76). Metaphysics as ' noumenological ' (see the 
classification, p. 27), has nothing to do with things-in-themselves, 
but only with facts transcending the events or phenomena under 
investigation, so far as these facts are included under the material or 
the efficient cause. There is no hard and fast line to be drawn between 
metaphysics and the other sciences that deal with causes ; metaphysics 
is simply the most fundamental of all investigations of phenomena. 
The ultimate question here is whether all phenomena result from the 
composition of elements called matter, or whether there is some other 
reality, of which consciousness is a function, and which is therefore 
called immaterial. This is the real question at issue between material- 
ism and spiritualism. With the modern refinements in the conception 
of matter, ideas of ' matter ' and ' spirit ' tend to assimilate ; but no 
merely speculative decision can be reached on the main issue, the 
mutual strength and weakness of the two theories can only be balanced 
over against each other. The decision must be looked for in the 
scientific evidence of the soul's survival, of the dissolution of the body 
in death. 

In the development of these positions, Dr. Hyslop displays a sturdy 
honesty and independence of thought in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of British philosophy. He is determined not to be the victim 
of high-sounding words ; he means, in spite of a certain proclivity on 
his own part to rather forbidding neologisms, to eschew all speculative 
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jargon. He insists on ' scientific method ' in philosophy, and seeks to 
heal the breach between philosophy and science, which, as he con- 
ceives, the prevailing * idealistic ' mode of thinking has brought about. 
Thus, as we have seen, he gives to ' science ' the final word in the 
solution of the problem of metaphysics. His analysis of a given 
problem is thorough and minute ; he carefully discriminates its various 
aspects and points out, with painstaking effort at clearness, the ambi- 
guities of the terms employed in discussing it ; where necessary, he gives 
to these terms a precise, and occasionally a novel, meaning. In elab- 
orating his material he spares neither himself nor — it may be added — 
his reader in patience and labor, pushing his analyses with dogged 
pertinacity to the exhaustion of his subject, and richly illustrating it 
with historical and critically handled examples. And though in the 
end he succeeds in producing at least as much dissent as conviction, 
he rarely fails to set one a-thinking. 

The most radical criticism of the book would be to deny the possi- 
bility of making any such ultimate distinction as is here made between 
the theory of knowing and the theory of being. Epistemology may 
be defined, of course, in any way one chooses, and Dr. Hyslop is quite 
within his rights in defining it, virtually, as the science of the estima- 
tion of evidence. But this is ordinary (not 'school' or 'formal') 
logic. The theory of knowledge has, however, to consider a broader 
question. It has to consider, namely, not only the question, what 
marks are suitable in a given case to produce the conviction that my 
thought is valid, but the question generally, how must ideas be con- 
ceived as related to reality and reality to ideas in order that ' knowl- 
edge ' and ' truth ' and ' being ' may have any meaning for us at all. 
This problem is clearly no more epistemological than it is meta- 
physical ; it may be called indifferently either. The modern idealist 
has his solution. It consists, substantially, not in denying that the 
things and events in space and time are ' real ' and declaring our sup- 
posed ' knowledge ' of them illusory, nor in asserting that they are 
merely ' states of consciousness, ' but in the doctrine that the only mean- 
ing that can be given to ' reality ' is that it is that which genuinely em- 
bodies the meanings and purposes of a mind or minds. This general 
solution may be, and is, variously carried out. It may be nonsense, 
but it is at least the reasoned conviction of many able thinkers and 
deserves examination on its merits. But to be criticised, it must be 
understood, and here, it seems to me, Dr. Hyslop shows a conspicuous 
lack of sympathy and comprehension. He never seems fairly to have 
grasped what idealism really means. His ' idealist ' is a solipsist that, 
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on his own showing, never, probably, existed. It seems a pity, there- 
fore, that so much labor was expended in refuting him by the attempt 
to show that we pass from the immediate data of 'apprehension ' by 
the application of the categories of 'judgment,' when any live idealist, 
who knew what he was talking about, would have granted unequivo- 
cally that it is with such transcendence that we have to begin. 

As regards the criteria of truth, it is strange to find no mention in 
the book of the ' pragmatic ' tests or of the self-consistency of thought. 
By which of the criteria he mentions would Dr. Hyslop have us test 
the truth of his doctrine of truth ? Mere ' perception ' of the truth, 
the primary test, as we are told, in all cases, seems to be a little 
abstract. 

As to staking the metaphysical issue on the ' scientific ' evidence for 
immortality, it involves no lack of appreciation of the importance of 
enquiries in this direction to say that no such evidence seems even 
conceivable as would logically justify, apart from such ' practical ' 
considerations as are already available, the inference suggested. Con- 
tinued existence after death and immortality are quite distinct con- 
ceptions. Evidence of the former would prove indeed that the soul 
was not indissolubly bound up with the functions of ordinary matter, 
but it would not prove it to be immortal in its own right, it would not 
prove that it was not the resultant of the composition of some finer 
stuff, possibly a by-product of the coarser organism, thrown off like 
the ' eidola ' of Democritus only to maintain a precarious existence so 
long as the cohesive forces of its parts outbalanced the destructive 
forces of the environment. In spite, therefore, of the soul's survival, 
there might be no ultimate conservation of spiritual values. A uni- 
verse with ' spirits ' in it is not necessarily more of a spiritual universe 
than the world of our common experience. 

To these general criticisms it may be permitted to add one or two 
of a more special character. I have said that Dr. Hyslop makes abun- 
dant use of historical material. One cannot, however, always agree 
with his interpretations or allow his references to be correct. As illus- 
trations of inexactness may be cited the following. On p. 594, Kant's 
argument for immortality is said to be based on the disparity in the 
present life between virtue and happiness. This was Kant's reason for 
postulating God. P. 120 declares that there is nothing in Kant to 
show that he meant his categories as modes of interpreting experience, 
he only thought of them as systematizing it. Against this must be set 
the well-known statement (Pro/eg., § 30) : " They serve, as it were, 
only to spell out phenomena, that we may be able to read them as ex- 
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perience," i. e., the categories have the function of an interpretative 
synthesis. On p. 121, we have the surprising assertion that " Kant 
gave no illustrations of causal judgment, and one is puzzled to know 
what could be given for it." In reply to this, Dr. Hyslop may con- 
sult Pro!., §20 n., § 29, and K. d. r. K, pp. 202 f. (ed. of 1781, 
the section treating of the 3d Analogy). Again, p. 271, we are 
told that Kant ' simply asserted ' the ideality of space ' without spe- 
cific or experimental proof,' such as Berkeley offered. Such' specific-' 
proof was perhaps for Kant's own conception of his doctrine unneces- 
sary, but he has in fact presented it, Prol. § 13. On p. 264, the doc- 
trine of perception by impact of eidola on the sensorium is attributed 
to Empedocles. But the Empedoclean word for the effluences affect- 
ing sense is not ddwXa but a-Ko^oai, and his account of vision is differ- 
ent (see fr. 316 ff.). Allowances may be made for differences of in- 
terpretation, and especially in the case of so ambiguous a writer as 
Kant ; but it is hard to accept Dr. Hyslop' s account of Spinoza as a 
monistic materialist (p. 361), or of Leibniz as one who worked out 
into its most consistent form the doctrine of ' parallelism ' and ex- 
plained the unity by a theory of ' occasional ' causes (p. 399). 

Another point of criticism is the author's rather too frequent lapses 
in the matter of his English. He can write clearly and forcibly ; the 
last chapter especially contains many passages of real power and charm. 
But then, on occasion, we have such sentences as these : "It was still 
assumed that the brain could originate functional action as a center 
wherever the theory of materialism existed and which supposed . . ." 
(p. 511) ; "this [certitude] is the conception of it [knowledge] as 
applied to certain doctrines which scepticism takes of it" (p. 194) ; 
" in divisional quality they [space and time] determine individuation, 
points that in space and moments that in time" (p. 215). (Paren- 
thetically it may be noted that points and moments are treated as 
respectively the individual units of space and time.) " Our concepts 
and terms must have identity and constancy of meaning, whether 
nature is such or not " (p. 217). 

Finally, the book is much too long. One chapter alone (Ch. XI) 
runs through 104 closely printed pages, and the whole work extends 
to nearly 650. It is no excuse to say that it was designed for the 
general reader as well as for the professional student ; it is just the 
general reader who is most likely to be repelled by its bulk and 
wearied by its really unnecessary elaborateness. Authors have yet to 
learn that the half is sometimes more and better than the whole. Addo 
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The work, as the writer happens to remember, is the embodiment of 
twenty years of stimulating philosophical teaching, and it is dedicated 
to the pupils among whom its reflections grew up. May ' the bridle 
of Theages, ' which now keeps the author from the active work of the 
class-room, still keep him long attached to philosophy and to the dis- 
semination in other forms of expression of that same free spirit of 
honest and patient enquiry which animates his book ! 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College 

The Unity of Plato's Thought. By Paul Shorey. (Reprinted 
from Vol. VI. of the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago.) Chicago, University Press, 1903. — pp. 88. 

The main thesis of Professor Shorey 's essay, which is supported by 
great learning and a remarkable wealth of textual citations, is one with 
which the present reviewer is delighted to profess himself in complete 
accord. "Plato," he says (p. 88), "belongs rather to the type of 
thinkers whose philosophy is fixed in early maturity than to the class 
of those who receive a new revelation every decade." For students 
of Plato who have seen the ingenious attempts of certain Cambridge 
scholars to invent a ' later ' Platonism with a watchword of /it/xi/ats, 
as opposed to the ' earlier ' Platonism of the ' immanent ' idea, and 
of Lutoslawski to read Berkeleyanism into the Parmenides and Timceus, 
such a pronouncement is as timely as it is wholesome. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive how either of these doctrines can survive such 
a minute demonstration of the fundamental accord of the leading Pla- 
tonic dialogues of all ' periods ' in their main philosophical teaching 
as is here presented. Professor Shorey, it is not too much to say, 
proves beyond disputation from the Platonic text, that there are not 
two Platonic philosophies but only one, as we might long ago have 
learned from Aristotle, and that in that philosophy, both early and 
late, the 'ideas' are always 'transcendent,' and sensible things always 
related to them by ' participation. ' As this result is also that of Dr. 
Adam in his magnificent edition of the Republic, we may trust that it 
will not lightly be disputed again. 

To myself, at least, Professor Shorey speaks also i±dla xard vouv in 
his protest against the extraordinary arbitrariness with which some 
students, notably Lutoslawski, have employed supposed allusions to 
contemporary events as a means of dating individual dialogues. I am 
altogether of what seems to be his opinion that almost the only reason- 
ably certain result of the inquiry into the order of the dialogues is the 



